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Senate Probes Work 


of Munitions Firms 


Committee Uncovers Startling Prac- 
tices of Arms Makers in Sell- 
ing Wares to World 


U.S. ARMY AND NAVY INVOLVED 


Examples Cited of Work With 
Private Companies to 


Push Sales 


Not since the day last spring when a 
Senate committee investigated charges that 
members of President Roosevelt’s “brain 
trust’ were pletting to overthrow the 
American government has Capitol Hill 
been the scene of so dramatic a spectacle 
as that which began last week. A special 
committee. headed by Senator Nve of 
North Dakota. threw open the doors of an 
enormous hearing room of the Senate. and 
publicly launched its investigation of the 
activities of American munitions compa- 
nies. Months had been spent in prepara- 
tion. Since the investigation author- 
ized by the last session of Congress, 
experts have been combing the files of 
armament companies and financial concerns 
for facts which might shed light upon what 
those who supply the sinews of war are 
doing to promote their interests. 


was 


An Unprecedented Investigation 

An investigation of this kind is unusual, 
even sensational. Never before in modern 
history has a government dared to delve 
into the private business of the munitions 
makers. They have been above govern- 
ments. just as they have been beyond the 
pale of national boundaries. These “mer- 
chants of death” have been the holiest of 
the holy. dwelling in sacred temples barred 
to all save the high priests of the industry. 
Occasionally the name of a munitions mag- 
nate, or a fact about the ghoulish work of 
the trade, has trickled through the fog of 
mystery. It has been only recently that 
much has been known about the legendary 
figures who have grown fabulously rich 
through the traffic in arms. Stories of how 
in war soldiers are killed by guns manu- 
factured in their own country by men liv- 
ing under the same flag have broken into 
print. But never before has a government 
officially undertaken to pry into these mat- 
ters. as the Senate committee is now doing. 

It will be weeks, perhaps months be- 
fore the full story of American arms-mak- 
ers will be known. Up to now Senator Nye 
and his aides have gone no further than to 
look into the affairs of three concerns, 
the Electric Boat Company of Groton, 
Connecticut, the Driggs Ordnance and 
Engineering Company of New York, and 
the American Armament Corporation, ob- 
viously not the largest nor the most power- 
ful of the manufacturers of weapons. But 
the committee has already learned many 
things about how the munitions makers 
peddle their wares. It has discovered that 
the American companies do not differ an 
lota in their practices from the other com- 
panies of the world which together form 
the great international brotherhood of deal- 
ers in death—the Vickers of Great Britain, 
the Krupps of Germany, the Schneider- 
Creusots of France, the Mitsuis of Japan, 
the Skodas of Czechoslovakia, and the host 
of lesser lights. They are without na- 
tionality and owe allegiance to no flag. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Youth Has a Chance 


Complaint is often expressed that the present generation has made a mess of things 
and that it has left a shabby heritage to the generation which is just now coming upon 
the stage. What have the boys and girls done, it is asked, to deserve the lot which is 
theirs? No jobs, fading opportunities, a world of jangling quarrels and threatened war, 
a national economy that is unstable. Why have the older men and women, who have 
controlled the destinies of nations, allowed things to get into such a shape? 


The answer is that the older men and women have not controlled destiny. They 
have not shaped the course of things. They have not known how. They have not un- 
derstood social, economic and political movements. They have watched the changes 
which come in society and have been bewildered. These changes have come chiefly as a 
result of inventions. Our forms of business, our ways of life, have changed more in a 
century than they had changed before in a thousand years. These changes have created 
new social and economic and political problems and we have not known how to deal with 
these swiftly developing issues. The new situation has called for thought and study and 
we have not been prepared to make such studies. Hence, we have drifted, and while 
the civilization which has emerged, has been in many respects a wonderful development, 
it has had its seamy side. Conditions of life are now insecure everywhere. 


But should youth lay too great blame upon their elders? Is there not an explanation 
for the partial failure to control social change so as to insure a truly beautiful result ? 
Let this be remembered: Most of the men and women now in middle age or older had 
not much opportunity for formal education. The high school, whose benefits are enjoyed 
now by nearly half the boys and girls of the appropriate age, is a new thing in American 
life. It was just coming in when men of fifty years were young. And fifty years ago 
high school students were rare specimens. They were five times as scarce as college stu- 
dents now are; only one-fifth as many young people in proportion to the population went 
to high school then as go to college today. The United States Office of Education has just 
published a study which shows that in 1880 only three per cent of the boys and girls 
from fourteen to seventeen years of age were enrolled in high schools, whereas in 1930, 
forty-six per cent were in attendance. 


Whether the young people in the high schools actually prepare themselves to control 
social developments or not, they have a chance to do so—a chance which those who are 
now older never had. A boy or girl slaving in a mill or on a farm, has little opportunity 
to acquire the information and inspiration necessary for leadership. A boy or girl 
in high school does have the chance. If the opportunity is wasted; if youth complains, 
then fritters time away, doing only what is required in the daily rounds of the schools, 
it will have something to explain if the next generation complains of a ruined civilization. 
But keep this in mind: Youth has a chance. It may rebuild a threatened social order. 
It may create a new security, new foundations of happiness—a great opportunity and a 
profoynd responsibility ! 


Fifteenth Assembly 
of League Convenes 


Admission of Soviet Russia as Mem- 
ber Overshadows Other Events 
of Annual League Session 


QUESTION OF SAAR COMES UP 


Conversations Expected to Pre- 
pare Way for Franco- 
Italian Accord 


A galaxy of international personages, the 
bright lights of the European political 
firmament, is assembled at Geneva this 
month for the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the League of Nations Assembly. Men in 
whose hands is placed the almost impos- 
sible job of carrying on business with 
foreign nations—the foreign ministers and 
foreign secretaries—have come together to 
talk over the problems of a world plagued 
with hatred and jealousy, unrest and in- 
ternal dissension, tottering economic struc- 
tures and unstable political machinery. 
With them has come a crew of underlings, 
assistants and advisers and secretaries and 
technical experts. And the cream of the 
journalistic corps, the veteran reporters of 
all countries, have rushed to the shores of 
Lake Leman by train and plane to keep 
the wires and cables buzzing with their 
stories of this world congress. 


The Important Figures 

Reminiscent of the early days of League 
history, when the presence of men like 
Briand with his cello-like voice and Strese- 
mann with his deep desire to heal the 
wounds between France and Germany 
warmed the chill atmosphere of the aus- 
tere Calvinistic Hall of the Reformation 
and stirred hope anew in the bosoms of 
men, the present assemblage at Geneva is 
filled with drama and emotion. Of the 
fifteen meetings of its kind since that 
bleak November morning in 1920 when the 
first Assembly met, few have been more 
important than the present session. Cer- 
tainly none has met amid conditions in 
Europe more trying and critical. It may 
well be that the outcome of these delibera- 
tions will decide the fate of that grandiose 
experiment, the only one of its kind in the 
annals of human history, to solve problems 
between nations by counsel rather than by 
the sword. 

Though Geneva is not favored this 
September with the presence of the truly 
great personalities of the past, it will be- 
hold men of considerable stature; men 
upon whose shoulders has been placed the 
crushing burden of deciding the future 
destiny of Europe and the world. There 
is Louis Barthou, traveling foreign minis- 
ter of the French republic, who keeps close 
tab on everything that happens from 
Tokio to Istambul. Cold, puritanical, un- 
emotional Sir John Simon, head of the 
British foreign office, is on hand to see that 
the foreign policy of his country is not 
interfered with. Mussolini is represented 
by Baron Pompeo Aloisi, long a figure in 
League reflecting accurately the 
mind and will of the master. And the 
little countries have their spokesmen, most 
of whom rank high in statesmanship, some 
of them having hiked back and forth from 
the Swiss city for more than a dozen years 
This year’s Assembly was opened by one 
such diplomat, Edouard Benes, perennial 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Great Britain: The investigation of 
American munitions makers which is now 


ing conducted by a special Senate com- 


a 





has caused a great 
deal of interest and excitement in England. 
Not only were the British shocked to hear 
from Washington their 
ereign. King George V. had attempted. by 
conferring with the Polish ambassador 
in London on the subject. to land a Polish 
arms contract for a British concern in pret- 
erence to an American firm, but the British 
principally the Vick- 


ers company, have been constantly in the 


(See page one) 


reports that sOv- 


munitions concerns 


foreground of the American hearings. The 
British are apparently learning a great 


deal about their dealers in armaments from 
across the ocean 

A number of prominent political leaders, 
among the Liberal and Labor par- 
agitation for a similar 
armament firms’ ac- 


chiefly 
started 


investigation of their 


ties, have 


tivities. A leading member of the Labor 
party gave indication of a fairly wide- 


spread feeling when he declared: “When 
Parliament reassembles. the serious charges 
now made must be examined and the na- 
tion informed this traffic 


In arms operates = 


how monstrous 


Germany: Hailing his advent to power 
as the beginning of the Nazi millennium, 
Adolf Hitler brazenly defied all foes, for- 
eign and domestic, at the sixth convention 
yf the National Socialist party, held early 
this month at Nurnberg. ‘For the next 
1.000 years.” rang the words of the chan- 
cellor, leader and president of Germany 
there will be no more revolutions in Ger- 
many.’ All the important Nazi chieftains. 
and some who weren't so important, came 
from every section of the fatherland to 
make up the audience of 30,000 which 
gathered in the medieval city in central 
Germany. It was another of those elaborate 
festivities for which the Nazis have be- 
come famous. 

Every speaker went out of his way to 


stir up the youth of Germany to the big- 





ness of its mission in carrying out Nazi 
jeals. Youth must believe in the Nazi 
philosophy and in it alone. It must subor- 
jinate its own desires and interests to those 


of the state. Individualism has no place 
in the Third Reich. Youth must prepare 
itself, by participation in the various party 
organizations, for citizenshipin the Nazified 
state. Variations of this theme were made 
by all those who addressed the gathering. 

At the Niirnberg conclave, Hitler re- 
what he had told Reichstag a 
lew weeks earlier; namely, that Germany 
would counter outside prin- 
cipally the boycott of German goods, by 


stated the 


opposition, 


producing raw materials and other neces- 
sities within the boundaries of the Reich 
Already steps in that direction have been 
taken as processes for the manufacture of 
ynthetic products are being perfected and 





preparations to make them on a large scale 
ire being completed. 


@ Meanwhile, Germany has turned thumb: 

down on the Eastern Locarno proposal 
of Louis Barthou, French foreign minister 
This arrangement called for a network of 
treaties among Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
Russia and the Baltic 
Latvia and Lithuania—by which 
the signatories would 
In case of violation, all would 


The object 


slovakia. 
E st onia 


states— 


agree not to attack 
each other 
lend assistance to the victim. 


of the proposal was to freeze Germany’s 
eastern frontier. It felt at the time 
that Hitler would never be willing to ac- 


cept it 


was 


as Germany has never regarded 
} 


ner eastern boundary as final She has now 


formally turned down the plan. It may 
be that Germany’s refusal to enter an East- 


ern Locarno arrangement will drive France 


Russia more closely together—even 
into a military alliance. 


and 


* * * 
Japan: The long-expected decision of 
the Japanese government to do something 
about the naval question has finally been 
At a recent meeting of the cabinet 
it was agreed to abandon the present pro- 
gram of naval limitation, adopted at the 
Washington 1922 and the 


made. 


conference of 


This time Italy has become father of the 
plan, and her representatives at Geneva 
have been feeling about to see what the 
other nations think of it. The five coun- 
tries which formerly comprised the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy—Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
—would, according to this latest Italian 
proposal, enter into a pact pledging them- 
selves to maintain their present boundaries. 





GERMANY’S 
Torpedo boats in battle formation. 
London conference of 1930, and to serve 
netice on Great Britain and the United 
States, also bound by the London and Wash- 
ington pacts to keep the size of their navies 
within fixed limits, of this decision. The 
Japanese have long been wrought up be- 
cause they are not allowed to have as 
large a navy as the United States or 
Great Britain. Just as Germany wants 
military equality in Europe, so Japan wants 
naval equality with other powers. 
The London Treaty will expire at the 
end of 1936, and, according to the Wash- 
ington pact, any nation may end it by serv- 


ing two years’ notice. That Japan intends 


to do. She expects to make formal notifi- 
cation before the end of this year. Unless 
a new scheme for naval limitation is 
worked out before the end of 1936, the 


world will be without restrictions and can 
build as big navies as it wants. Plans for 
a naval conference for next year have been 
made and preliminary conversations have 
been going forward, though with little suc- 
With Japan’s insistence upon parity 
with England and America and with their 
that such parity shall not be 


cess. 


insistence 


iccorded,. a serious 
deadlock has been 
reached. Unless 
some compromise 


can be worked out 
beforehand, the 
1935 parley will be 
a futile gesture. 


x * * 


Geneva: When- 
ever there is a lull 
on the continent, 
ofttimes when 
there is no lull, 
resurrects 
the old scheme for 
a Danubian federa- 
Occasionally 


ind 


someone 


tion. 
the 
new trimmings so as 
to make it 


plan is given 
appear 
brand new, but gen- 
erally it 
the same old plan 


is about BE READY 


Mussolini preaches 





patriotism to his 


© Wide World 


FLEET MANEUVERS 
Scenes like this recall the days of 1914. 


If any of the nations should violate the 
agreement and attack another, all would 
come to the aid of the victim of the aggres- 
sion. To supplement the arrangement, 
France and Great Britain, as well as Po- 
land and Italy, would agree to aid the na- 
tion whose territory had been encroached 


upon. Plans to stimulate trade among 
these various nations would also be in- 
cluded. Less grandiose schemes than this 


have all found their way to the rubbish 
heap, and there is little reason to believe 
that the fate of this one will be different. 
x * x 
Austria: While twenty-two-year-old 
Otto, pretender to the throne of Austria 
and to all the other former possessions of 
the House of Hapsburg, went hunting in 
the Scandinavian countries, his mother, the 
ambitious Zita. former Austrian empress, 
quietly arranged a marriage for him with 
the youngest daughter of the king and 
queen of Italy, Princess Maria. Negotiations 
for the betrothal were conducted at the 
family villa of Zita in Tuscany, not far from 
Florence. The crowned heads of Italy, 
with their daughter, called upon Zita and 
agreed to link the 
two dynasties. 
Unlike most royal 
betrothals these 
days, the engage- 
ment of Archduke 
Otto and Princess 
Maria bristles with 
politics. Zita wants 
above all else to re- 
capture the Haps- 
burg throne for her 
son (See page 
eight). The pres- 
ent government in 
Vienna favors resto- 
ration of the mon- 
archy, but 
that is not enough, 


even 


for too out- 
side nations have a 
the Aus- 


‘The gos- 


many 


finger in 
trian ple. 


© Wide World 


FOR WAR! sips have long con- 


troops. tended that = Zita 


would eventually wangle Mussolini into 
taking up her cause, and that, if she 
could get her son married to an Italian 


princess, she would have won a strong point 
However, all this is still rumor and gossip 
and Zita has a long way to go before 
reaching Vienna. 


* * * 


Italy: Premier Mussolini is planning to 
issue a decree taking all women out of 
industry, it is reported. The Italian leader 
feels that woman’s place is in the home, 
where she can devote all her time to her 
family. The second reason for Mussolini's 
expected action is that something must be 
done to reduce unemployment. The tak- 
ing of women out of the factories and 
mills will help to solve the problem. 


Chaco Everyone seems to have given 
up hope of ending the Chaco war. Offers of 
arbitration are made, one side accepts and 
the other accepts ‘‘with reservations,” 
which is about the same thing as refusing 
pointblank. Thus Bolivia politely turned 
down the recent Argentine offer to mediate 
the dispute, while Paraguay accepted with- 
out any strings. Most observers feel now 
that the only hope lies in the embargo 
against the shipment of arms which all 
munitions-exporting countries have im- 
posed. This, it is thought, will force the 
disputants to stop fighting if continued 
long enough and enforced rigidly enough. 


e «+ 8 


* 


Yugoslavia: General Italo Balbo, who 
led the Italian air fleet to the Chicago 
World’s Fair last year, may be a great 
hero to millions of Italians in Italy and 
throughout the world, but he is no pet of 
the Yugoslavs. Nor is any other Italian, 
from Mussolini right down the line. When 
the aviator-general, now governor of 
Tripoli, set his feet on Yugoslav soil on 
the Dalmatian coast last week, he 
greeted with jeers and hoots and catcalls 
by the Yugoslavs, and his master, Musso- 
lini, was booed fulsomely. The truth is 
that the Yugoslavs have no stomach for 
the Italians whom they look upon as bitter 
enemies. Ever since the Italian poet-play- 
wright-author-patriot Gabriele d’Annunzio 
swooped down upon Fiume and captured 
it for Italy shortly after the war, Yugo- 
slavs have expected almost anything from 
the Italians and they have never passed by 
an occasion to let their neighbors across 
the Adriatic know just where they stood. 
General Balbo is the latest 

Italian policy in the Balkans. 


was 


scapegoat of 


* * * 


Mexico: In recent years there has been 
a growing interest in Mexico on the part ol 
Americans. The Christian Science Monitor 
comments as follows in this connecton: 


One can hardly fail to be impressed by the 
friendly interest in Mexico and Mexicans that 
has arisen with new intensity in the United 
States during the last year or more. For 
some time after the Pancho Villa affair in 
1916 there was an antagonism between the 
two countries. Dwight Morrow, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, and Will Rogers broke up that situa 
tion in 1928, and since then the tide has been 
toward Mexico. A great motor road now 
connects Mexico City with Texas. Movies 
now portray Mexico in a friendly light, quite 
contrary to former practices. “Thunder Over 
Mexico,” “Viva Villa,” and “La Cucaracha” 
are prominent examples. The radio has 
brought Mexican music into many homes 
The shops are filled with Mexican dishes, or 
naments, fabrics, and costume accessories fot 
women. Rail, ship, and plane companies are 
running improved services to Mexico at lower 
rates. Other evidences are not lacking of a 
stimulated interest in Mexico. 

So it is that Mexico probably is to be in 
vaded by the next great army of American 
tourists. Nearer at hand than most othet 
parts of the world, it offers a definitely foreign 
adventure and an introduction to a civiliza 
tion packed with interest, 
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You and Your Community 


By Walter E. Myer 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT used to hammer away at 

the idea that citizens should actually work for bet- 
ter government. Again and again he pointed out the fact 
that it does no good merely to know what the great public 
problems are. Knowledge without action he held to be fu- 
tile. He often enforced his argument by quoting this verse 
from the Bible: “Be ye doers of the word, not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves.” If we were selecting a motto 
for this department of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, we could 
not choose a better one. We do not, and shall not, tell 
our readers what they should stand for, what party they 
should support. what programs they should work for. We 
do say that if they are not going to work, and work skill- 
fully, for something, all the information they may obtain 
about the problems of the day will be wasted. It will be 
our purpose in these columms to suggest means whereby 
intelligent well-intentioned citizens become 
strong and influential in the community life. 


and 


may 


F ONE really means business about wishing to be influ- 
| ential in politics. what better could he do than to study 
the methods of those who are successful in that art? He 
need not copy all the methods, the questionable ones. 
the methods used by the 
politically powerful are all right; the disreputable thing 
is the purpose to which they are put. Let us take an 
illustration from the news of the day. A Senate commit- 
tee is studying the practices of munitions makers. It 
finds that the gentlemen have been very successful in 
getting what they want. (See article on munitions inves- 
tigation, page one.) I would not suggest that honorable 
and self-respecting citizens should resort to every practice 
followed by the “merchants of death,” but that is not the 
point. The fact I am stressing here is that these muni- 
tions makers knew they wanted the government to 


but he may find that some of 





what 
what 


do. Then they organized, and brought their organized 
influence to bear where it would mean most. Lobbyists 
always do that. So do professional politicians. And as a 


result they get what they want, even though they repre- 
sent but a small minority of the population. 

Ordinary citizens who ask nothing from the govern- 
ment except that it be efficient and just, can also get 
what they want if they know definitely what they are 
after, and if they then organize and apply pressure where 
it will count. You who are readers of this paper have 
in mind some things that you would like to ask of your 
community government. You want crime to be lessened. 
You want eliminated. You would like to have 
equitable taxes, efficient administration, support for edu- 
cation, health protection, and a number of other things. 
But you will accomplish little if you merely wish for 
them. Your first step is ind others who agree with 
you Let the efforts of those 
who organized. Then 
bring the organized, concentrated influence to bear in 


securing the things which are desired. 


waste 





Join your ellort tot 


believe in good government be 


organization by establishing Citizens Councils. The 
Council movement has grown rapidly during the last year. 
It is sponsored by more than fifty organizations and indi- 


7 pet communities are finding an effective form of 





IN ?} 


‘O MAN’S LAND 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


viduals, with the National Municipal League serving as 
a center of codperation. These Councils are proving to 
be a means whereby the public-spirited members of com- 
munities can make their influence felt 

If it is a good thing for the older citizens to organize 
and participate in the civic life of their towns, why would 
it not be equally beneficial for the younger citizens who 
are students in the high schools to organize Junior Coun- 
cils. and thus put to work the things they are learning 
in their civics and current history classes? Next week we 
will describe plans for the organizing of these school Coun- 
cils. Meanwhile. let us get an idea of the general Citi- 
zens’ Counci! plan as it is being developed in many cities 
and towns. The objectives are stated by leaders of the 
movement in these words: 


1. To promote interest in local and state governmental 
problems, to the end that the present widespread demands for 
reduction of public expenditures may produce actual and per- 
manent improvements in the governmental organization, the 
tax system, and the services rendered by public and semi-public 
agencies. 

2. To encourage the organization of local and state Citizens’ 
Councils to consider the problems of maintaining essential 
community services in the face of the need for reduction of 
public expenditures. 


The suggestion is made that in each community a Coun- 
cil be set up. consisting of a representative or representa- 
tives from such existing organizations as the American 
Federation of Labor, American Legion. Board of Educa- 
tion, Boy Scouts of America, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. Chamber of Commerce. Community 
Chest, Girl Scouts, hospitals (member of board of trus- 
tees), League of Women Voters. library (public or pri- 
vate—member of board of trustees), newspaper (editor), 
Parent-Teacher Association, recreational clubs, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Codperative Club, Exchange, Lions, social work 
organizations, Taxpayers’ League. Women’s Club. Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and so on. 

After the Council has been organized it begins its study 
of the local governmental machinery and the methods of 
financing. It may find that money can be saved by re- 
organizing the municipal or county government, by a 
change of budget methods, or by the elimination of vari- 
ous forms of waste. It may discover that the system of 
taxation should be revised so as to shift burdens to shoul- 
ders better able to bear them. It may see forms of sav- 
ing which might be inaugurated in the schools without 
impairing efficiency. In short, the object is to bring out- 
standing personalities in a community together in a 
broadly representative council which will study local and 
state governments and promote interest in them. These 
committees may “utilize the present emergency to effect 
permanent improvements in governmental organization. 
Their work is accomplished through study, recommenda- 
tions based upon that study, codperation with public off- 
cials and publicity.” 


ATERIAL concerning these Councils, mostly in 
M pamphlet form, containing suggestions as to how 
to organize a Council. how to proceed with investigations 
once organization has been effected and what Councils 
are doing in communities where they are already at work 
—such material has been published by the National Mu- 
nicipal League, 309 E. 34th Street, New York City, and 
is available for distribution to those who may be inter- 
ested in the organization of Councils. Information may 
also be obtained by addressing the Civic Education Serv- 
ice. 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.. which is co- 
operating in the promotion of this work. 

The following is a set of recommendations a$ to the 
action of a Citizens’ Council when it has been set up: 


(a) Invite the heads of the important activities to contribute 
essential facts and opinions. 

(b) Get for yourselves and for local officials the best advice 
obtainable from state departments, state institutions, Jocal, 
state and national organizations and other experts, and intelli- 
gent, socially minded citizens. 

(c) Compare the services rendered in your community, the 


costs, and the governmental organization, with the standards 
and recommendations prepared and published by state de- 
partments, national organizations and specialists. Ask the 


librarian of your public library to assemble for the use of the 
Citizens’ Council useful publications—especially pamphlets and 
periodical articles. 

(d) Appoint members of the Citizens’ 
special institutions and departments. 

(e) Urge all institutions and departments to give continuous 
publicity to their activities. 

({) Encourage participation in the investigation by the 
several codperating organizations, to the end that each or- 
ganization may do what it is best qualified to do; and make 
sure that the facts and expert opinions assembled by each or- 
ganization and each committee of the Citizens’ Council are 
made available to all the members of all the organizations. 


Council to visit 
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Something to Think About 











1. Why are armament makers sometimes referred to as 


“merchants of death’’? 


2. Do you think that the munitions makers are dangerous 
enemies of peace? What is the chief significance of the facts 
thus far unearthed by the Senate committee ? 


3. What are the best arguments, in your opinion, for and 
against government ownership and operation of the munitions 
industry ? 


4. Why do the French want Russia in the League of Na- 
tions? What advantage may there be to Russia? 


5. Explain the recent evidences of friendship between France 
and Italy. 


6. Make a list of important international problems, such as 
the delegates to the League Assembly are likely to discuss. 


7. Describe the circumstances leading to the rise and to the 
fall of the Hapsburgs. Are they likely to return to power? 


8. Is there a Citizens’ Council in your community? If 
there is, or if there was, what are some of the important com- 
munity problems which it might consider? 

9. What civic lesson did Theodore Roosevelt mean to teach 
by quoting the biblical verse, “Be ye doers of the word, not 
hearers only”? Are you a doer or a hearer? 


Is that true, or 
What is the significance of last week’s 


10. “As goes Maine, so goes the nation.” 
if so, to what extent ? 
election in Maine? 


11. Do the Nazis in Germany think that young people 
should be allowed to study public problems freely and to 


think and speak as they please? Do all Americans believe 
they should? What do you think? 
REFERENCES: (a) Arms and the Men. A primer on 


Europe’s armament makers. Originally published in Fortune, 
now available in pamphlet form at Doubleday, Doran Com- 
pany, tor ten cents. (b) Don’t Blame the Munitions Makers. 
American Mercury, September, 1934, pp. 1-10. (c) Slaughter 
for Sale. Harper’s, May, 1934, pp. 649-659. (d) Russia En- 
ters the League. New Republic, September 12, 1934, pp. 119- 
120. (e) Russia Warms to the League. Current History, 
July, 1934, pp. 402-409. (f) Plebiscite Puzzle in the Saar. 
North American, August, 1934, pp. 172-176. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Fiume (few’may), d’Annunzio (dan- 
noont’zee-o), Italo Balbo (ee-tal’o bal’bo—o as in go), 
Maxim Litvinoff (mak-seem’ leet-veen’off), Zita (zee’ta), 
Maria Theresa (ma-ree’a te-ray’sa), Romanov (ro-mah’noff), 
Hapsburg (hops’boorg), Stresemann (strays’mahn), Barthou 
(bar-too’), Briand (bree’on), Pompeo Aloisi (pom-pay’o—o 
as in yo, ah-lo-ee’zee), Benes (ben-aish’), Jevtic (yave’teech), 
Titulescu (teet-oo-lesh’koo), Mont Blanc (mon blon—first o 
as in go, secend o as in on), Zaharoff (za-ha’roff). 
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Our Recent Presidents 


“Forty-two Years in the White 
House,” by Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.50. ™ 


N May 6, 1891, an employee of the Edi- 
son Company was sent to the White 
House to install the first electric lights for 
the occupants of the executive mansion, 
the Benjamin Harrisons. He remained at 
the White House as an electrician. Later 
he became a member of the ushers force 
and, under the Taft administration he be- 
came chief usher, a position which he 
held until his death last fall. This man 
was Irwin H. Hoover, known about the 
White House for over forty years as “Ike” 
Hoover. Mr. Hoover had an opportunity 
to study the personalities and private lives 
of the ten presidents and their families. 
A few years ago he began writing his rem- 
iniscences, filled with memories of presi- 
dents and first ladies. When he died the 
story was carried through the Taft admin- 
istration, and notes covered the rest of 
his period in the White House. These 
reminiscences have now been published, the 
notes being added to that first part of the 
story which had been completed. 
“Forty-two Years in the White House” 
furnishes a series of glimpses of the famous 
occupants. It throws sidelights on charac- 
ters and customs of the period. Here are 
some interesting comments concerning the 
presidents whom Mr. Hoover served. The 
list is illustrative of the contents of this 
historically valuable and highly entertain- 
ing book: 


Benjamin Harrison 


The President was, judging from everyday 
observation, a very indifferent and distant per- 
son. He was never unkind, but always ap- 
peared to be satisfied with himself and willing 
to be let alone. 

President Harrison was an unusually sys- 
tematic individual. His days varied but little 
and he never seemed to let his duties worry 
him in the slightest degree. Very seldom did 
he work after lunch. It was always an after- 
noon of leisure—either a long stroll off to the 
suburbs with his wife’s niece, Mrs. Dimmick, 


or some other young member of the house- 
hold, or an afternoon in the billiard-room 
with these same companions. The fact that 
this room was located in the then very dirty 
and unsightly basement did not prevent the 
family from spending many happy hours 
there. 


Grover Cleveland 


President Cleveland, naturally a hard-work- 
ing individual, on many accounts seemed to 
be the most laborious of all the Presidents 
under whom I have served. Breakfast at nine, 
lunch at one-thirty, dinner at seven-thirty, 
were almost the only breaks in his day. It 
appeared as if the President for some reason 
worked much harder to accomplish the same 
results than other men who have occupied 
the office. He dictated but little, preferring to 
write practically everything with his own 
hand. It was no uncommon thing for him to 
remain in his office until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, diligently laboring on some 
important document. On various occasions 

e was known to remain there the entire 
night working on a message to Congress or 
something of the sort which he considered 
unusually urgent. 


William McKinley 


From the very beginning of the McKinley 
Administration a feeling of worry and agita- 
tion prevailed at the White House. Especially 
was this true of the President himself. His 
invalid wife occupied every moment he could 
take from work. The rumblings of war 
sounded in his ears, in spite of his attempt 
not to notice them. All this and much more 
led us in the household to believe that the 
President was never without the burden of 
worry. 

His geniality in the face of it all was the 
charming effect of his kindly and beautiful 
nature. No one could help being at ease in 
his presence. It was his one idea in life to 
make those around him feel he was their 
friend. His features instantly impressed one 
with their kindly expression, and with a warm 
handshake or a gentle touch on the shoulder 
he could win the heart of anyone he met. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


The Roosevelt family did not care a great 


deal about elaborate entertaining. Yet the 
most minute details were gone into in ar- 
ranging the necessary social affairs. The for- 


malities were so keenly observed that they 
were somewhat tiresome to everyone rather 
than pleasant or brilliant. 

It was more to the liking of the family to 
spend a quiet evening in the library, either 
playing cards or reading the current maga- 
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POINTBLANK REFUSES TO VACATE THE WHITE HOUSE UNTIL HIS 
OTHER RUBBER 'N 
(Illustration in “Forty-two Years in the 


IS FOUND 
White House,’’) 








zines. The whole family 
were fiends when it came 
to reading. No newspapers. 
Never a moment was al- 
lowed to go to waste; 
from the oldest to the 
youngest they always had 
a book or a magazine be- 
fore them. The President 
in particular would just 
devour a book, and it was 
no uncommon thing for 
him to go entirely through 
three or four volumes in 
the course of an evening 
Likewise we frequently 
saw one of the children 
stretched out on the floor 
flat on his stomach eating 
a piece of candy and with 
his face buried deep in a 
book. The current maga- 
zines were entirely too 
slow coming out, and we 
were kept busy trying to 
get them for the different 
members of the family the 
moment they appeared. 


William Howard Taft 


It was an administra- 
tion that did not stand 
out, at least so far as 
those about the house- 
hold were concerned. Mrs. 
Taft’s illness from almost 
the very beginning put a 
damper on things gener- 


ally. The President’s dis- 
position was quite con- 
trary to what we had 


known when he used to be 
an almost daily luncheon 
guest of the Roosevelts. 
The employees with whom 
he came in contact had 
grown to know him, to 
like him, to consider him 
as a friend. He always 
had a pleasant smile and 
a word of welcome for 
everyone. The Roosevelts were all so fond 
of him that the very air about the place had 
been one of welcome when he came. 

But what a difference later, when he became 
President! There was an entire change. No 
more did he seem considerate. The smile was 
replaced by orders, not always given in a 
pleasant way. There was rebellion in the 
minds of the employees, unnoticed, of course, 
by the family. Only by special effort could 
they conceal their feelings. Thus it was dur- 
ing the entire four years. The Administration 
was rather unnatural all through. It just 
seemed to lack the feeling necessary to make 
it a success. 


Woodrow Wilson 


It has been said that President Wilson was 
always, more or less, a sick man. I saw 
nothing of the kind during the six and a half 
years I served under him, prior to this last 
illness. On the contrary, he was exceptionally 
robust, much more so even than his appear- 
ance would lead one to believe. He was 
heavy-set, muscular, and courageous. He had 
an unusually strong chest and stout limbs and 
had a good appetite. He did have a little 
twitching in one eye, but it was hardly no- 
ticeable. He was a man who took excellent 
care of himself. He knew how to work and 
when to work and how to rest. He could lie 
down any time of the day, banish all thoughts 
from his mind and go off to sleep in a few 
minutes. Likewise he could wake up just 
about when he wished without being called. 
He prided himself on these two faculties and 
I have often heard him discuss them. 


Warren G. Harding 


He was on close terms with a great number 
of senators and congressmen and discussed of- 
ficial business with them on all occasions. 
Meals, golf, card games, travels, walks, every 
place was a field of action. They argued with 
him as they have done with no other Presi- 
dent and generally had their way, convincing 
him that whatever they did was right. He 
never seemed to be very concerned with the 
fate of a measure under consideration, de- 
pending more on these so-called friends to take 
care of his interests. 


Zaharoff—‘Oh, 


Calvin Coolidge 


Those who saw Coolidge in a rage were 
simply startled. The older employees about 
the White House who had known Roosevelt 
used to think he raved at times, but in his 
worst temper he was calm compared with 
Coolidge. Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley, 
Wilson, no matter how angry they became, 
always controlled themselves, especially in so 
far as outward appearances went; Wilson, 
best of all. Many times it was evident that 
it was an effort for him to do so, but he did. 
Taft would break out occasionally, showing 
it more by his red face than by his expres- 
sion. Harding, who could rave any old time 
about the least of things, really became pro- 
fane, but was soon over it, and the effect was 
not lasting. It remained for Coolidge, the 
one who from his reputation would be least 
suspected, to startle the household with sparks 
from his anger. Many times, too, the cause 
was of but trifling importance. He would 


just work himself up to a real explosion. 





—-Cartoon 


for the love of Greece, let yourselves be 
Munitions makers like 
popularizing causes for 





from “Fantasio,” November 1, 1922 
aroused !” 
Zaharoff are very adroit in finding and 
war. 


Herbert Hoover 


Hoover sent for people who agreed with 
him. Others sent for people who took the 
opposite view. It was strange to note the 
difference between President Hoover and 
others when differences would arise over poli- 
cies. Hoover seemed to wish to discuss mat- 
ters with people who he knew in advance 
would agree with him, whereas often have I 
heard other Presidents say, “I do not wish to 
talk with So-and-So, for he thinks just as I 
CT aes 

To Hoover clothes generally seemed the 
least of his worries. He always looked neat 
and well dressed, but it was not because he 
ever gave a thought to it. 





A Man of Mystery 


“Zaharoff: High Priest of War,” by 
Guiles Davenport. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard. $3.00. 


OW can it be that one of the most 

powerful and influential men in the 
whole world is so enshrouded in mystery 
that no one knows when and where he was 
born; that his very nationality is un- 
known; that few people other than stu- 
dents of public affairs have ever heard 
of him? Yet strange as it may be, such a 
man exists. He is Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
master munitions maker, possibly the 
world’s richest man. 

Perhaps this mystery man is a Greek. 
It may be that he is the son of a Russian 
army officer and a Turkish woman. There 
are stories to the effect that his father was 
an Albanian chief. Others believe him to 
be an Anatolian Jew. If he himself 
knows these secrets of his life he does not 
reveal them, A French citizen, knighted by 
the British Empire, with business interests 
reaching over Europe and America, finan- 
cier for governments, supplier of muni- 
tions to embattled nations everywhere, war 
maker, he is surely one of the strangest, 
one of the most dramatic figures of mod- 
ern times. 

The his life, so far as it is 
known, and of his operations, so far as 
they can be determined, is told by Mr. 
Davenport, in this very interesting biog- 
raphy, “Zaharoff: High Priest of War.” 
Not only does the book describe the career 
of this remarkable man, but it exposes the 
intrigues of international politics. The 
author goes behind the scenes and reveals 
the schemings of diplomats, prompted by 
industrial magnates. He gives a picture 
of imperialism based on greed, breaking 
across national lines; political movements 


story of 


on a grand scale with powerful interna- 
tional financiers and industrialists pulling 
the strings. 
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WORKING BOTH SIDES OF THE WORLD 
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gain control of a disputed area, 
Tacna-Arica, and were in the mar- 
ket for seacraft. The American 
company was working on the Pe- 
ruvian government and thought 
that it would not “look well’ if it 
tried to sell Chile at the same 
time. Thus the vice-president of 
Electric Boat urged the head of 
Vickers to go after the Chile busi- 
ness. Other munitions makers at 
other times have shown fewer 
scruples, and have played one 
country against the other. 

But this is just one item in the 
technique of selling arms. Offi- 
cials of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany admitted last week that, in 
getting their goods upon the mar- 
ket, they had to “grease the 
palms” of those who could put 
the deal across. Bribery of gov- 
ernment officials, especially in 
South America, is a common prac- 
tice, it was pointed out. Only the 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-D1spatTcH arms dealers do not call these 


They are the great internationalists of the 
world, stretching their hands anywhere and 
everywhere in search of business. They 
meddle in politics and influence public 
opinion through the press. Whenever dis- 
armament conferences threaten their busi- 
ness and profits, they are on hand to throw 
a wrench into the works. They know the 
“right” people in all countries and are un- 
sparing in their efforts to shower them 
with favors. Everywhere their technique 
is the same, as the senators discovered last 
week in Washington. 


Zaharoff Master Technician 


But before coming to our own case, let 
us look at the master-technician in the 
armaments game, who incidentally plays 
his part in the Senate investigation, as he 
is shown to have received more than 
$2,000,000 in commissions for selling 
American-made arms. He is Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, super-salesman of submarines 
and other weapons of destruction, British 
knight, Spanish duke, member of the 
French Legion of Honor and decorated by 
half a dozen other governments, reported 
owner of the gambling casino at Monte 
Carlo, “mystery man of Europe,” director 
of the largest British munitions firm, said 
to be the richest man in the world with a 
fortune estimated at as much as a billion 
dollars. Years ago, Sir Basil learned much 
about selling warcraft. When the  sub- 
marine was first invented, he had the honor 
of selling the first one to the Greek gov- 
ernment. Then, the happy thought came 
to him that Greece’s traditional enemy, 
Turkey, would be interested. With the 
acumen of the high-pressure salesman, he 
threw a scare into Turkey and convinced 
her that she should buy two submarines. 
And so it goes in the armaments game. The 
race is on and the munitions makers 
flourish. 


These selling methods have been adopted 
by American companies today, and with 
remarkable success. The Electric Boat 
Company, it appears from the testimony 
of its officers, has a working agreement 
with Vickers, the great British armaments 
firm, about splitting up the submarine mar- 
ket of the world. The American concern 
can have the American market and all its 
dependencies, while the British company 
is reserved the British market, with its 
possessions—colonies, dominions and the 
rest. But the Electric Boat Company 
makes a profit on every submarine sold by 
the Vickers organization because its pat- 
ents are used and a royalty must be paid. 
The two companies are on the very best 
of relations. 


Playing Both Sides 


Just how cordial these relations are is 
seen in an incident which occurred in 1927, 
At that time Chile and Peru were prepar- 
ing to pounce upon each other in order to 


handouts bribes; they call them 
“special commissions.” It was thus brought 
out that Electric Boat had paid $15,000 in 
“special commissions” for each submarine 
sold to the Peruvian government. The 
agents, or salesmen, of the armament firms 
“have a way of taking care of their 
friends,” declared one of the boat com- 
pany’s vice-presidents. 

It was the same vice-president, who, in 
1927 had written to the head of the Vick- 
ers concern: ‘This is an appropriate time 
for me to tell you that none of us here 
have ever met our Chilean representative 
and consequently we cannot in any way 
vouch for his reliability. We all know, 
however, that the real foundation of all 
South American business is graft, and it 
may very well be that he knows the 
proper people to pay in Santiago. At any 
rate, I am passing the thing along to you 
for such action as you may think it proper 
to take. .. . I would not be too modest 
about the price and would cover into it a 
substantial amount in excess of the ten per 
cent above referred to (regular commis- 
sions and royalties), my own experience 
being that at the last minute something 
extra is always needed to grease the way.” 

Enemies of Peace Efforts 

Though more subtle in dealing with per- 
haps the best customer of all the American 
armament firms, the United States govern- 
ment, they are nevertheless fully conver- 
sant with the technique of putting their 
business across. Powerful lobbies are main- 
tained in Washington to see to it that leg- 
islation which will give them more business 
is enacted. They fight to the last ditch 





Dark Secrets of the Munitions 


from page 1) 


measures which would cut down 
the government’s expenditures for 
implements of war, and display 
the same energy in pushing those 
which will give them more sales 
and bigger profits. When an arms 
embargo resolution is up in Con- 
gress, the arms lobby sweeps 
down upon the capital like a 
swarm of locusts and approaches 
the right people. 

Likewise, the munitions moguls 
can hardly contain their fury 
when the government butts into 
their private business by stopping 
a good war on which they are 
prospering. When, in 1928, the 
Department of State succeeded in 
smoothing over the Tacna-Arica 
affair between Chile and Peru, 
great indignation arose. “It is too 
bad,” wrote the vice-president al- 
ready quoted to the managing di- 
rector of Vickers on August 6 of 
that year, “that the pernicious ac- 
tivities of our State Department 
have put the brake on armament 
orders from Peru by forcing the resumption 
of formal diplomatic relations with Chile.” 

Of disarmament conferences and _at- 
tempts to cement world peace by interna- 
tional agreement, the arms-makers are 
scornful and contemptuous, referring to 
them as “fancy conventions,” and trouble- 
some organizations.” 


The Army and Navy 


Before the investigation had gone very 
far, both the War and the Navy Depart- 
ment were brought into the picture. Let- 
ters were dug up to show that they had 
gone out of their way many times to boost 
the sales of American munitions to foreign 
governments. “The War Department is 
with us 100 per cent,” wrote one of the 
arms chieftains. In 1928, an officer of the 
United States navy was lent to the govern- 
ment of Colombia to supervise the building 
of a defense system against Peruvian at- 
tack. Ironically enough, the navy had been 
giving similar aid to Peru for a number of 
years by directing the building of a Peru- 
vian naval and air service. 

But that is not the whole story. The 
American navy, it was charged at the hear- 
ing, has been playing the part of a power- 
ful salesman of American military equip- 
ment by sending naval missions to world 
ports, where the wares of American pro- 
ducers are put on display for foreigners. 
It was in 1929, when a certain manufac- 
turer of antiaircraft guns was trying to 
land a fat contract with the government 
of Turkey, that the U. S. steamer Raleigh 
anchored at Istambul, fully equipped with 
the guns to exhibit to the Turkish authori- 


THE SENATE MUNITIONS COMMITTEE'S ARCH-INVESTIGATORS 


Senator Gerald P. Nye and his special assistant Stephen Rausenbush. 
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Talburt in Washington News 


ties. In a number of cases, it was brought 
out, American naval vessels serve aS sam- 
ple cases of what the American dealers 
have to offer in the way of the latest styles 
in implements of war. 

All these things, and many others, were 
brought into the open during the first four 
days of the Senate investigation. What 
the future sessions will reveal in the way 
of startling evidence cannot now be fore- 
seen. But even these preliminary hearings 
indicate in a general way the inside work- 
ings of the munitions industry. Future dis- 
closures will undoubtedly fit into the gen- 
eral pattern, which is substantially the 
same the world over. It will be only a mat- 
ter of substituting specific cases for general 
conclusions about dealers in armaments, 
big or small, reached long ago. 


The General Pattern 


It was a dozen years ago that the League 
of Nations first drew that general pattern. 
Without mentioning names or pointing fin- 
gers, the League report called the world’s 
attention to the articles of faith of the mu- 
nitions fraternity. “That armament firms 
have been active in fomenting war scares”’ 
at home and abroad in order to create or 
expand a market for their goods is painfully 
apparent from the most superficial glance 
into their correspondence files. “That arma- 
ment firms have attempted to bribe gov- 
ernment officials, both at home and 
abroad” has been frankly admitted before 
the Senate committee; abroad through the 
dealings in South America; at home by be- 
stowing favors upon those who have influ- 
ence. “That armament firms have organ- 
ized international armament rings through 
which the armament race has been accentu- 
ated by playing off one country against 
another” can be seen in the Chilean- 
Peruvian affair of 1927. 

An investigation of this kind will have 
accomplished little if it does not point the 
way to removing the evil. True, it will 
have informed the public about the dark 
secrets of those who become fat on the 
wholesale shedding of blood, whose very 
existence depends upon keeping the world 
in perpetual hot water so that it will buy, 
and buy to the limit, ships and guns and 
cannons and ammunition and chemicals 
and all the other trappings of war. It has 
been suggested, on numerous occasions in 
the past and again during the Senate hear- 
ings, that the only way out is to make the 
manufacture and sale of munitions a gov- 
ernment operation. Even that would not 
get at the cause of the disease, for other 
merchants of arms in other countries, the 
Mitsuis and the Krupps and the Schneider- 
Creusots, would step in to supply the world 
with all the weapons it wants. Govern- 
ment action, in order to be effective, would 
have to be on a world-wide scale, and that 
would be as difficult to achieve by human 
hands as the millennium. 
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The League After Fifteen Years 
(Concluded from page 1) 
foreign minister of Czechoslovakia, who 


can hold his own with the best and out- 
smart some of the most crafty. By his 
side are the representatives of the other 
two Little Entente countries, Foreign Min- 
ister Titulescu of Rumania, revered by 
hundreds of thousands of his countrymen, 
and Foreign Minister Jevtic of Yugoslavia, 
a newcomer to the Geneva forum. 

On the top rung of the Geneva ladder 
this year stands Maxim Maximovitch Lit- 
vinoff, foreign commissar of Soviet Russia, 
true diplomat if ever there was one, suc- 
cessful negotiator of American recognition 
of the Soviet government after sixteen 
vears of futile attempt; the man to whom 
Russia in large part owes her present 
place in the international sun. And this 
meeting of the League Assembly adds a 
new triumph to the already brilliant and 
imposing list of diplomatic victories of the 
Russian commissar, for he is witnessing 
the entry of his country into the League 
fold. Often before, he has lurked behind 
the scenes at Geneva as the sun hovers be- 
hind the majestic peaks of distant Mont 
Blanc, but he has been anathema to the 
other nations and has never been welcomed 
to the inside of League cloisters. 


France and Russia 


As might be suspected, the hero or vil- 
lain in this plot to bring Communistic 


Russia into the League fold has been 
France. Ever since the Austrian fire- 
brand, Adolf Hitler, placed Germany 


firmly in his clutches, a holy fear has filled 
the hearts of both Frenchmen and Rus- 
sians. If Hitler’s wild schemes for re- 
vision of the peace treaties, his plans to 
recapture lost territories and to gain some 
which Germany never held, were carried 
out, it would affect the two countries 
vitally. They see in Hitler and Hitlerism 
a threat to the whole European set-up and 
neither country wants that; France for the 
obvious reason that she won what she 
wanted at the last war, and Russia because 
she wants nothing to interfere with her 
plans for the building of a smooth-running 
Communistic state. Nazi policy would 
completely disrupt their designs. 

What was more natural, then, than that 
these two countries should get together? 
That is what they have been doing for 
many months now, at first on the quiet, 
but now out in the open. Louis Barthou 
and Maxim Maximovitch Litvinoff have 
become literally the best of friends. Bar- 
thou goes on a tour of Europe, culminat- 
ing in London, to mend France’s political 
fences; to strengthen the ties between the 
French and all her allies in Central and 
Southern Europe and to bring new re- 
cruits into the French camp. §Litvinoff 
nods approvingly from his office in Mos- 
cow. Litvinoff tries to encircle Germany 





THE 


with a series of nonaggression treaties 
among Germany’s neighbors, by which the 
nations pledge themselves to fight against 
any country which invades their territory. 
Since Germany is the only country in that 
part of Europe having such plans and 
making such threats, the plan is naturally 
directed against her. Louis Barthou adopts 
this brain-child of Litvinoff, and hies him- 
self off to London to win the support of 
Sir John Simon and other British officials. 


Mutual Interests 


But in order to reap the full benefits of 
all these arrangements, Russia must be in 
the League of Nations. The British said 
so—said that whatever arrangements are 
made must be within the framework of 
the League—and what they say must not 
be taken too lightly. And this works in 
well with French schemes, for France has 
always used the League as an instrument 
to prevent changes in the treaties signed 
at the close of the World War. If she can 
have another ally—especially an ally able 
to build as many airplanes as she and as 
many as Great Britain, and expected soon 
to be able to turn out as many as Germany 
—she is all the happier and her dominat- 
ing position in the League is reénforced. 

There is another reason why France has 
turned her eyes kindly toward Moscow. 
One of her allies in Central Europe, Po- 
land, has cooled off considerably toward 
her during the last year. Poland, the faith- 
ful watchdog of French policy on the 
Baltic, linked to France by a defensive al- 
liance treaty, no longer takes its orders 
from Paris as it once did. The Poles have 
been warming up to the Germans notice- 
ably and have signed a treaty with Ger- 
many by which both pledge themselves not 
to violate each other’s territory for ten 
years. The French feel that perhaps there 
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Russia is expected to join during the 


present session. 


NEW 


LEAGUE OF 


was more in this pact than appeared on the 
surface; that maybe Poland and Germany 
had come to some understanding about 
splitting the spoils of a future war. At 
any rate, more harmonious relations be- 
tween Warsaw and Berlin were bound to 
throw Russia and France into each other’s 
lap because both would have much to lose 
by such a German-Polish combination. 

In the back of Russia’s head, there is 
something far more important than all 
this. She fears trouble with Japan on her 
oriental front. The two countries have 
already said some pretty nasty things to 
each other. The Russians have already 
fought one war with Japan because of 
conflicting policies in the Far East. They 
feel that it is only a matter of time until 
the Japanese will pounce upon them. In 
that case, it will be well for Russia to 
have friends and allies, even if they must 
be chosen from the capitalistic nations. In 
the League, she is stronger than she is 
outside its portals. Then, too, figure the 
Russians, who have learned to look facts 
squarely in the face, it might be that Ger- 
many would take advantages of Russia’s 
war on the Siberian front to attack her 
from the rear. Without a strong ally like 
France she would be almost helpless; with 
such an ally and with Germany clamped 
down by nonaggression treaties, her 
chances are better. 

While the formal acceptance of Russia 
as a League member is the big event of 
the present Assembly meeting, it is not 
the sole item of importance. It is at this 
session that decisions will have to be made 
about the Saar Basin, the 738-square-mile 
territory lying on the Franco-German 
frontier, which was taken from Germany 
at the close of the war. Since the signing 
of the Versailles Treaty, the Saar has been 
governed by a League of Nations commis- 
sion. Next January, however, elections 
will be held among the 800,000 Saar in- 
habitants to determine whether they shall 
become French citizens, German citizens, 
or whether they shall remain under the 
League. 


Loaded With Dynamite 

Those who made these provisions for 
final settlement of the Saar question would 
probably turn over in their graves if they 
could see the state in which Europe finds 
itself as the date of the election or pleb- 
iscite approaches. Undoubtedly — they 
thought that the burning embers left from 
the four-year conflagration would have 
turned to cold ashes in fifteen years, so 
that an election could be held without 
passion and hatred. Not so, however. If 
a more inauspicious moment to hold a 
plebiscite than next winter could be 
thought of, it is hard to recall. Everything 
connected with the Saar question is loaded 
with dynamite, and the League will have 
to use tact and wisdom to prevent an ex- 
plosion. 

It would be a mistake to think that the 
only, or the principal, accomplishments of 
the annual Assembly meeting are em- 
bodied in formal resolutions, duly initialed 
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NATIONS BUILDING IN GENEVA 


and stamped with waxen seals. It is really 
a conference of foreign ministers that is 
taking place in Geneva this month, and 
when foreign ministers get together inter- 
national events are likely to hum. In the 
salons of the sumptuous hotels on the Quai 
du Mont Blanc or the Quai Woodrow Wil- 
son, or in some out-of-the-way tavern or 
cafe, or in a secluded spot in some near- 
by village, or even during promenades in 
Geneva’s environs, heads of foreign of- 
fices often come together, thresh out their 
problems in an atmosphere of conviviality, 
and reach agreements which far over- 
shadow those of the lighted conference 
halls. How many times, during the fifteen 
years of League existence, have foreign 
ministers slipped away from the spotlight 
and come to some far-reaching decision 
over a cup of tea or a stein of beer! 


This vear, the French and Italian dele- 
gates will be watched closely because it has 
been rumored that big plans are afoot be- 
tween the two countries. Shortly after 
the Assembly is over, the shrewd and un- 
tiring Louis Barthou is to hurry on to 
Rome to talk with Mussolini about a plan 
of codperation between the two ‘countries. 
Geneva is a convenient place for Barthou 
and Baron Aloisi to go over the whole 
ground and see what can be done to bring 
the two countries together. 


Blow at Hitler 


Just as Hitler has himself to thank for 
bringing Communistic Russia and capital- 
istic France together, so can he take the 
credit for throwing France and Italy into 
each other’s arms, if they really succeed 
in smoothing out their differences. Almost 
continually since the war, France and Italy 
have been calling each other names. They 
have clashed in Africa and in Central and 
Southern Europe. They have been unable 
to agree on naval policy and this conflict 
has blasted more than one attempt at 
naval disarmament. For a while after 
Hitler came to power, it appeared that 
Mussolini had cast his lot with the Ger- 
man Nazis. But since the recent Austrian 
affair, when Dollfuss was assassinated, 
Mussolini has turned his back on Ger- 
many, openly scorned her even, and has 
warmed to the French. It is said that he 
is anxious to let bygones be bygones with 
the French if only the two countries can 
unite to freeze out Hitler. 

Whatever may be the record 
fifteenth League Assembly, it is 
that the congress of nations is not yet on 
its last legs, as many predicted a few 
months ago, after it lost two of its leading 
members, Japan and Germany. The loss 
of prestige which it suffered as a result of 
those withdrawals and of its failure to 
surmount successfully its first great crisis 
—the Sino-Japanese conflict of 1931—has 
to some extent been recouped by the entry 
of Soviet Russia. And after all is said 
and done, the League of Nations is the 
only machinery, organized on a_ world 
scale, which affords the opportunity for in- 
ternational codperation. 
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HEN the Austro-Hungarian monarchy collapsed at 
W the close of the World War, there appeared little 
doubt that the House of Hapsburg would ever emerge 
from the eclipse. The family which had ruled Austria 
for more than six centuries 
and Hungary a few centu- 
ries less, the family which 
in the sixteenth century 
was sovereign of practi- 
cally all Europe, appeared 
to have gone the way of all royal flesh. Its doom seemed 
to be that of the Romanovs, the Hohenzollerns, and even 
the Bourbons. In Austria, the monarchy fell to the 
ground like a house of cards; and in Hungary, sister- 
member of the dual monarchy, the descendants of 
Charles V and Maria Theresa and Francis Joseph were 
stripped of their royal prerogatives and scattered to the 
four winds. It was the dawn of a new day in Europe. 
All that the House of Hapsburg had stood for during the 
centuries was discredited. Democracy and socialism and 
self-determination became the order of the new era. 


When the sun set 
on the House 
of Hapsburg in 1918 


ODAY, nearly two decades later, the star of the 

House of Hapsburg seems to glimmer, though 
faintly, on the distant European horizon. Much water 
has passed under the bridge since that fateful day in the 
fall of 1918 when the empire literally went to pieces. In 
the valley of the Danube, the tide of democracy and 
liberalism has ebbed. Dictators have risen to power 
there as elsewhere in Europe. And even with all the 
ruthlessness of the most despotic of monarchs they have 
been unequal to the task of bringing order out of chaos; 
of providing the semblance of stability and security to 
the woebegone Danubians. Civil warfare has come to be 
expected. Internal ferment, though suppressed without 
scruple, may flare up momentarily. And in the interna- 
tional arena, the states that were once the arbiters of 
European destiny have become pawns in the hands of the 
greater powers, battered from pillar to post according to 


the whims of European diplomatists. 

VER-FPRESENT in these turbulent storms stalks the 
E; ghost of the Hapsburgs. At first regarded as fanci- 
ful daydreams of deluded loyalists, restoration of the 
House of Hapsburg to the throne of Austria, and eventu- 
ally to that of Hungary as 
well, has today become a 
matter of practical Euro- 
pean politics. Everything 
else has been tried and 
found wanting. Why not 
let the Hapsburgs have their day? After all, worse 
things might happen. Ten or even five years ago such 
an attitude would have been unthinkable to most people 
inside and outside Central Europe. Today it figures ac- 
tively in dealings behind the closed doors of diplomatic 
chambers. 


But the loyalists 
have never regarded 
the eclipse as final 


HOUGH the gods appear to be smiling kindly today 

upon the descendants of the ancient Holy Roman 

Emperors, it is not solely by their will that present-day 
events are being shaped. For twelve long years, 
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Is It a New Day for the Hapsburgs? 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


woman, clothed in black, doleful and mysterious. She 
is Zita, the last empress of the Hapsburgs, wife of 
the ill-fated ‘Charles IV, who tried twice, unsuccessfully, 
to reascend the throne of Hungary anc who died without 
glory in Madeira in 1922. She is the mother of Arch- 
duke Otto, pretender to the Hapsburg possessions in Aus- 
tria and Hungary and elsewhere in Europe. 


OT a Hapsburg by birth, being before her marriage to 
Charles a princess of the House of Bourbon-Parma, 
Zita displays many of the characteristics for which 
her husband’s most famous forebears were noted. She 
is cool and calculating, al- 
most Medici-like in her 
ambition, unwilling to ac- 
cept defeat as final. It was 
largely through her efforts 
that the  weak-kneed 
Charles made his two attempts to recapture the throne. 
She, more than any other person, has been pulling diplo- 
matic strings to further the cause of her eldest son. All 
the while she has been drilling and coaching Otto for the 
role which, she feels, he will yet play in the European 
drama. Zita’s life has been devoted to the restoration cause. 
Zita has seen to it that Oito was educated in the true 
Hapsburg tradition. His early training was entrusted to 
the Jesuits, long renowned for their excellence in the art 
of teaching; and when Otto was old enough he was sent 
to the University of Louvain, in Belgium, where perhaps 
the greatest of all Hapsburgs, Charles V, was educated. 
Nor was it Zita’s intention that her son should become 
so steeped in academic study as to be oblivious to political 
and economic realities in Austria and Hungary. It is not 
without significance that Otto received his doctor’s degree 
for a thesis on agriculture in the Tyrol, one of the Aus- 
trian provinces. 


Zita, former em- 
press, is prime mover 
in restoration drive 


RUE to Hapsburg form, Zita has not stopped with 
Otto’s education. She remembers that the House of 
Hapsburg grew from insignificance to European domina- 
tion largely through fortunate marriages of its sons and 
daughters. Time and again, 

Archduke Otto’s it has bet on the right 
betrethal to Princess horse in the marriage game, 


: emerging from the race 
Maria of Italy with new dominions and 


new power. It was Maxi- 
milian I who, back in the early sixteenth century, acquired 
the Netherlands for the Hapsburgs by marrying Mary of 
Burgundy. And it was the son of this union, Philip, who 
brought Spain, with all its colonies, under the Hapsburg 
wing, by becoming the husband of the daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. And did not Maria Theresa, one of 
the great Hapsburgs, attempt to increase her influence by 
making her daughter, Marie Antoinette, queen of 
France? And Francis II, did he not give his daughter, 
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Marie Louise, in marriage to Napoleon in order to fur- 
ther the cause of the dynasty? 


HOSE who know Zita well and who are familiar with 

this Hapsburg trait felt certain that she would cast 
about the European marriage market and pick for her son 
the most desirable of the available princesses. Some had 
it that it would be a Swedish princess; others a different 
royal heiress. But no, the Hapsburg consort will be Princess 
Maria, youngest daughter of King Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Elena of Italy, thus linking the House of Hapsburg 
with the Heuse of Savoy. And as royal houses go these 
days, the House of Savoy is about the best there is. Ap- 
parently Zita thinks so, for she is not the type of woman 
to throw her son away on someone who could not further 
her lifelong ambition, 


ND there is reason to believe that the Princess 

Maria is not such a bad bet. Mussolini is in a posi- 
tion to further the Hapsburg cause more than any Euro- 
pean statesman, as no important decision affecting Aus- 
tria, either at home or 
abroad, can be made with- 
out due regard for his 
views. Though the nego- 
tiations for the betrothal of 
Otto and Maria were con- 
ducted by the Italian royal family and the ex-empress of 
Austria, Il Duce’s powerful hand certainly can be seen 
behind the matrimonial venture. 


Restoration of the 
dynasty a problem 
in European politics 


VEN if Mussolini should actively take up the Haps- 

burg cause, there is no assurance that he could put 
the deal across. The three Little Entente countries, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, all carved largely 
from the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, allied themselves 
at the close of the war mainly to form a strong and united 
bulwark against Hapsburg restoration. Millions of those 
now living recall too painfully conditions in the empire 
under Francis Joseph, and feel that any Hapsburg in either 
Vienna or Budapest would endanger their national exist- 
ence. And the Little Entente statesmen, in their period- 
ical conferences, never fail to restate their opposition to a 
Hapsburg restoration. Throughout the years, they have 
maintained that the reénthronement of the dynasty will 
mean war, and when Zita’s husband gave them a chance 
to carry out their threats in 1921, he discovered that they 
were not bluffing. Unless these countries can be persuaded 
to abandon this basic policy, Hapsburg restoration will be 
difficult without a resort to arms. 


HATEVER may be the future fate of the House 

of Hapsburg, its hopes spring deeper today than 
at any time since the death of the last Hapsburg emperor 
twelve years ago. The volcanic events of the last year 
have brought the question of restoration dramatically to 
the fore. With the rest of Europe trembling in its boots 
at the very thought of union between Germany and Aus- 
tria, reénthronement of the Hapsburgs is regarded by far 
as the lesser of two evils. Though the states which owe 
their national existence and independence to the 








the House of Austria, exiled and disgraced, has 
been scheming and plotting, awaiting its hour 
of triumph. Throughout all those years, the 
figure upon whom all the hopes and aspirations 
and longings have been centered is a lonely 














The presidential campaign is well under way. 


ing speeches. 
subject of much discussion right now. 


stay within the civil service law. 


Corps in the Washington summer garden. 


with South American countries. 


interview. She advises young ladies who wish to 


exhibition. 








nominee, and “plumed knight” Blaine, the Republican candidate, are busy mak- 
Tammany has just passed a resolution supporting Cleveland, the 


The equal rights party is running Mrs. Belva Lockwood for president. 
Lockwood naively wants to know how she can have a campaign fund and yet 


John Philip Sousa is leading nightly concerts of the Marine Band and Drum 
Though he is only twenty-eight 
years old, the young leader’s name is quite a drawing card. 


Acting in accordance with a congressional resolution, President Arthur has 
appointed a commission to study methods of promoting commercial relations 


Paint and powder ruin the skin, says a “fashionable lady” in a newspaper 


before ten o’clock, because beauty sleep comes before midnight. 


Describing the electrical exhibition at Philadelphia, the Washington Star 
says, “Ten years ago it would hardly have been possible to have held an electrical 
Certainly not in the popular sense. The telephone had not yet been 


Glimpses of the Past 
Fifty Years Ago This Week 


Cleveland, the Democratic 


of the times.” 
Mrs. 


track in St. Louis. 


be beautiful to go to bed 


under the weather.” 





discovered, electric lighting was not thought of, motive power by electricity was 
deemed chimerical, and the transmission of one message by telegraph at one 
time was supposed, generally, to be the limit and quite sufficient for the demands 


The three European emperors are having a conference in a small town near 
Warsaw. Francis Joseph of Austria, Alexander of Russia and William of Ger- 
many have met to discuss reducing their large standing armies, but the rest of 
the world is not very optimistic that much will be accomplished. 

An eight-day race between bicycles and horses was held recently on an indoor 
The horses nosed out the bicycles in a close finish. 

’ Henry M. Stanley delivered an address to a London audience the other day 
in which he described the Congo country. 

The monument to George Washington in the nation’s capital is nearing com- 
pletion and is expected to be dedicated next February 22. 
reads, “The Washington monument authorities are using Royal Liquid Glue for 
mending their broken marble.” 

President Arthur has returned to New York City after the funeral of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Folger. 
verely ill, but his physician reports that the president is merely “a little bit 


toppling over of that dynasty in 1918 have 
sworn to keep it from regaining power, by resort 
to war if necessary, an unrelenting destiny may 
decree that the colors of the House of Hapsburg 
shall yet fly in the Danubian skies. 














An advertisement 


It was feared that exposure had made him se- 




















